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BOOK REVIEWS 



Materials and Construction. By James A. Pratt, Director of the 
Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston's Son & Co., 1913. Pp. xi+196. $0.90 net. 

Syllabus of a Course on Elementary Woodworking. By William 
Noyes, Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1910. $0.30. 

Manual Arts for Vocational Ends. By Fred D. Crawshaw, Professor 
of Manual Arts, University of Wisconsin. Peoria, 111.: Manual 
Arts Press, 1913. Pp.99. $0.85. 

Here are three books, all worthy of a place in the library of anyone who is 
trying to keep up with the development of the manual arts in education. 
There is no special reason for noticing them together, however, as each has 
its own distinct field. The first named, by a practical and successful trade- 
school man, is an attempt to make available for the young student an introduc- 
tion to the elementary laws of construction, and to assist him in gaining facility 
in the application of simple formulas. There is no entering into the field of 
advanced engineering work, the scope of the book being restricted to a treat- 
ment of the essentials in the preparation of the young mechanic. There is 
considerable variety in engravings, as to quality of workmanship, some of them 
being reproduced from carefully dimensioned drawings and others from rough 
freehand sketches. The object in using the latter is to accustom the young 
worker to handle and work from sketches of the kind he must frequently meet 
when out on the job. The problems are well selected, and the descriptive 
matter sufficient for the purpose, with frequent references to larger works. 
The tables are collected at the end of the book for convenience of reference. 

The author of the Syllabus of a Course in Woodworking believes that such 
a course should assist the student in three main directions: (1) acquisition of 
skill in the handling of woodworking tools; (2) practice in designing simple 
projects in wood; (3) insight into the methods and problems of woodwork 
in the manual training shop. This syllabus presents an outline of the steps 
to be followed in working toward the first of these aims. 

The book consists primarily of a working outline, or lesson plan, for each 
of ten projects suitable for the school shop. There are numerous excellent 
drawings and sketches, so that the processes are well illustrated. The treat- 
ment should be especially helpful to the young teacher, and cannot fail to be 
productive of improvement, not only in technique, but in teaching methods. 
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Professor Crawshaw's book is written for the student of the modern voca- 
tional-education movement. The topics discussed are: Relation between 
Manual Training and Industrial Education; Organization of the Manual 
Arts; the Manual Arts in the Elementary Grades; in the Grammar Grades; 
in the High School; the Teacher and the Supervisor of the Manual Arts. 

The author summarizes for the reader the discussion that has been going 
on in recent years, and states clearly and concisely the principles underlying 
the best recent thought in this field. It is a good book for superintendents to 
read, as well as supervisors and directors of manual arts work, and for use as a 
text in a class for the training of teachers. 

William T. Bawden 

Teachers College 
New York 



Syllabus of a Course of Study on the History and Principles of Education. 
By Paul Monroe. New York: Macmillan, iqii. Pp. v+87. 
$0.25. 

This little syllabus, bearing the name of the leading American authority 
on the history of education, will prove most useful to the general student and 
the specialist in education alike. In its outlines it follows closely the point 
of view and content that appear in Professor Monroe's Textbook, and displays 
most of the merits and defects of that standard work. In the main the source 
and references are well chosen, but the usefulness of the work would be greatly 
increased if a brief evaluation of each were given. It would also be of assist- 
ance if the initials of the author, the name of the publisher, the place of publica- 
tion, and the date were given in each case. Most of the misprints, with which 
this book fairly bristled in its chrysalis stage, when privately published, have 
been eliminated, but there are still some remaining. 



Outlines of the History of Education. By William B. Aspinwall. New 
York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xvi+195. $0.80. 

This book represents a more serviceable body of material than would be 
indicated by "the evolution of different philosophies of education" and "the 
writings of the educational philosophers of the world," claimed in the Introduc- 
tion. While it is possible that relatively too much space is given to antiquity, 
the Middle Ages, and a few of the theorists, the book lays considerable emphasis 
upon educational practices, and devotes the last five sections to most practical 
subjects — Public Elementary Education, Secondary Education, Training of 
Teachers, Modern School Systems, and the History of Education in New 
York. The references are entirely to secondary sources, mostly textbooks, 
but are usually well selected, and possibly more available and valuable for 
the normal-school student than primary sources and special works would be . 



